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I. 


“This would mean war. 


SATURDAY MORNING, October 27, I re ' 


ceived a memorandum from J. Edgar Hoover, Director 


of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, that gave me a 
feeling of considerable disquiet. He bad received infor- - 
mation the night before that certain Soviet personnel in 
New York were apparently preparing to destroy all sen¬ 
sitive documents on the basis that the U.S. would prob- 




ably be taking military action against Cuba or Soviet 
ships, and this would mean war. I asked myself as I 
drove to die White House: If die Soviets were anxious to 
find an answer to the crisis, why this conduct on the part 
of Soviet personnel? Did die Khrushchev letter really 

indicate a solution could be found? 

It was therefore with some sense of foreboding 
that I went to the meeting of our Ex Comm. My concern 
was justified. A new, this time very formal, letter had 
arrived from Khrushchev to President Kennedy. It was 
obviously no longer Mr. Khrushchev personally who 
was writing, but the Foreign Office of the Kremlin. The 
letter was quite different from the letter received 
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twelve hours before. “We will remove our missiles from 
Cuba, you will remove yours from Turkey. . . . The 
Soviet Union will pledge not to invade or interfere 
with the internal affairs of Turkey; the U.S. to make 
the same pledge regarding Cuba.” 

To add to the feeling of foreboding and gloom. 
Secretary McNamara reported increased evidence that 
the Russians in Cuba were now working day and night, 

| intensifying their efforts on all the missile sites and on 

j the IL ' 28s - Thus began the most difficult twenty-four 
I hours of the missile crisis. 

^_^ ac * vvas ^at the proposal the Russians made 

Q?lpptunreSo^biiand did not amount to a loss to the 
U.S. or to our NATO allies. On several occasions over 
the period of the past eighteen months, the President 
had asked the State Department to reach an agreement 
with Turkey for the withdrawal of Jupiter missiles in 
‘ 5 that country. They were clearly obsolete, and our Po¬ 
laris submarines in the Mediterranean would give Tur¬ 
key far greater protection. 

At tlie President’s insistence. Secretary Rusk had 
raised the question with the representatives of Turkey 
following a NATO meeting in the spring of 1962. The 
fjjrks objected, and the matter was permitted to drop . * 
In the slimmer of 1962, when Rusk was in Europe, Presi- 
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This would mean tear.” 


dent Kennedy raised the question agai n. He was told by 
the State Department that t hey felt it unwise to press the 
matter with Turkey. But the President d isagr eed. He 
w ante d the missiles rertioved even if it would cause po¬ 
litical problems for our government. The State Depart¬ 
ment representatives discussed it again with the Turks 
and, finding they still objected, d id not pursue the mat- 
ter. 

The President believed he was President and 1 
that, his(yis^\having been made clear , they wo uld b e, 
followed and the missiles removed. He therefore dis- | o we*. 
missed the matter from his mind. Now he learned that 
the failure to follow up on this matter had permitted the 
same obsolete Turkish missiles to become hostages of 

O 

the Soviet Union. 

He wa s angry. He obviously did not wish to order 
the withdrawal of the missiles from Turkey under threat N ‘ 
from the Soviet Union. On the other hand, he did not 
want to involve the U.S. and mankind in a catastrophic 
war over missile sites in Turkey that were antiquated 
and useless. He pointed out to the State Department and j 
the others that, to reasonabl e pe ople, a trade of this kind 
might look like a very fair suggestion, that our position j 
had become extremely vulnerable, and that it was our / 
own fault. 
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Thirteen Days 

The change in the language and tenor of the let¬ 
ters from Khrushchev indicated confusion within the 
Soviet Union; but there was confusion among us as well. 
At that moment, not knowing exactly what to suggest, 
some recommended writing to Khrushchev and asking 
hi m to clarify h is two letters. There was no clear course 
of action. Yet we realized that, as we sat there, the work 
was proceeding on the missile sites in Cuba, and we now 
j had the additional consideration that if we destroyed 
these sites and began an invasion, the door was clearly 
; 0 _P e rc_h>r the Soviet Union to take reci procal action 
. a gainst Turkey . 

The NAIO countries were supporting our posi¬ 
tion and recommending that the U.S. be firm; but, Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy said, they did not realize the full implica- 
tions for them. If we carried out an air strike against 
Cuba and the Soviet Union answered by attacking Tur- 
key, all NATO was going to be involved. Then, imnmdi- 
• a j£jy. the President would have to decide whether he 
; would use nuclear weapons against the Soviet Union, 

, and all mankind would be threatened. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff joined the meeting and 
recommended their solution. It had the attraction of 
being a very simple next step—an air strike on Monday,'; 
followed shortly afterward by an invasion. They pointed 
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out to the President that they had a lway s felt the block¬ 
ade to be far too 'wea^a course and that military steps 
were the only ones the Soviet Union ^ouldunderstaq^ . 
They were not aL alLjsnrprised that nothing had been 
achieved by limited force, for this is exactly what they j 
had predicted. 

In tlie mids t of these deliberations, another mes- 
i sage came, to change the whole course of events and ai¬ 
der history. Major Rudolf Anderson, Jr., from South Car¬ 
olina, one of the tw 7 o Air Force pilots who had carried 
out the original U-2 reconnaissance that uncovered the 
presence of missiles in Cuba, had since flown several 
other photo-reconnaissance missions and was flying one 
that Saturday morning, October 27. Our meeting was in¬ 
terrupted by the report that his plane had been hit by a 
SAMjmissile, that it had crash ed in C uba, and that lie 
had been killed. 

There was sympathy for Major Anderson and his 
family. There was the knowledge that we had to take 
military action to protect our pilots. There was the reali¬ 
zation that th ^Soviet Union^ and Cuba apparently were 
preparing to do battle. And there was the feeling that 
the noose was tightening on all of us, on Americans, on 
mankin d, and that the bridges to escape were crum- ’ 
bling. 
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► / Robert Kennedy and His Times 

/ f 

mara>aid ip 1968, “a period of the most intense strain I have ever 
"rated un^er, he renamed calm and cool, firm but restrained, 
; er nettled and nevet^attled.” 147 “For this happy outcome to such 
g and agonizing negotiations,” Adlai Stevenson wrote him, “I 
nk you are entitled to our gratitude.” 148 Khrushchev, recalling 
discussions during the crisis, said the Americans “had, on the 
ole, been open _and_ candid with us, especially Robert Ken- 
iy.” 149 “Looking back on it,” said Harold Macmillan, “the way 
it Bobby and his brother played this hand was absolutely mas- 
ly. . . . What they did that week convinced me that they were both 
‘at men.” 150 

ohn Kennedy himself, in the crudest hour of the crisis, on the 
ck Saturday before the golden Sunday, said fervently, “Thank 
d for Bobby.” 151 As for Robert Kennedy, he sent a letter, “in that 
mge, little cramped handwriting,” to Robert Lovett thanking him 
his counsel and especially for a quotation Lovett had produced 
ing the ordeal. 

"he quotation was: “Good judgment is usually the result of expe- 
ice. And experience is frequently the result of bad judgment.” 152 


( 23 ) 


-The Cuban Connection: II 


T he daily life of an Attorney General went on. The missiles of 
October were an interruption, framed between Ole Miss in Sep¬ 
tember, the housing order in November, the preparation for the 
Georgia county-unit case in December. Still Robert Kennedy could 
not completely disengage from Cuba. There remained Operation 
Mongoose. There remained the Bay of Pigs prisoners. 

1 

The cri sis finished Mon goo se. “We had a terrible experience,” Rob¬ 
ert Kennedy recalled in 1964. CIA’s Task Force W was “going to 
send six ty p eople into Cuba ri ght dur ing the .missile crisis.” One of 
them sent word to the Attorney General that they did not mind going 
but wanted to make sure he thought it worthwhile. “I checked into 
it, and nobody knew about it. . . . The CIA didn’t and the top officials 
didn’t.” The ineffable William K. Harvey, it developed, had con¬ 
ceived on his own the project of dispatching ten commando teams to 
Cuba. Three had already departed. Kennedy called a meeting at 
the Pentagon. As Harvey later put it, the Attorney General took “a 
great deal of exception.” “I was furious,” Kennedy remembered, 
“because I said you were dealing with people’s lives . . . and then 
you’re going to go off with a half-assed operation such as this. . . . 
1 ve never seen [Harvey] since.” 1 

On October 30 the Executive Committee canceled all “sabotage or 
rnilitant operations during negotiations with Soviets” and sent Gen¬ 
eral Lansdale t o Florida to make sure that Task Force W obeyed. 2 

[ Shortly thereafter both Mongoose and the Special Group (Aug¬ 
mented) were abolished. The CIA, taking care of its own, made 













Thirteen Days 


The change in the language and tenor of the let¬ 
ters from Khrushchev indicated confusion within the 
Soviet Union; but there was confusion among us as well. 
At that moment, not knowing exactly what to suggest, 
some recommended writing to Khrushchev and asking 
him to clarify his two letters. There was no clear course 
of action. Yet we realized that, as we sat there, the work 
was proceeding on the missile sites in Cuba, and we now 
had the additional consideration that if we destroyed 
these sites and began an invasion, the door was clearl y 
open for the Soviet Union to tak e rec i procal action 
' against Turkey. 

The NATO countries were supporting our posi¬ 
tion and recommending that the U.S. be firm; but, Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy said, they did not realize the full implica¬ 
tions for them. If we carried out an air strike against 
Cuba and the Soviet Union answered by attacking Tur¬ 
key, all NATO was going to be involved. Then, iinmedi- 
6 ately, the President would have to decide whether he 

* ; .— J -y ■ —- 

i would use nuclear weapons against the Soviet Union, 
L] and all mankind would be threatened. ~ ? • T -. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff joined the meeting and 
recommended their solution. It had the attraction of 
being a very simple next step—an air strike on M onda y, 
followed shortly afterward by an invasion. They pointed 
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“This would mean war.’’ 


out to the President that they had always felt the block¬ 
ade to be far too'weatKa course, and that military steps 
were the only ones tire Soviet Union ^vou]d uiiders_tajjd 5 . 
They were not a t_alLsurprised that nothing had been 
achieved by limited force, for this is exactly what they 
had predicted. 

In the midst of these deliberations, another mes- 
| sage came, to change the whole course of events and al- 
jjter history. Major Rudolf Anderson, Jr., from South Car¬ 
olina, one of the two Air Force pilots who had carried 
out the original U-2 reconnaissance that uncovered the 
presence of missiles in Cuba, had since flown several 
other photo-reconnaissance missions and was flying one 
tliat Saturday morning, October 27. Our meeting was in- 
■*r terrupted by the report that his plane had been hit_by_a 
(?■ SAM missil e, that it had crashed_jn_Cnba, and that he 
had been killed. 

There was sympathy for Major Anderson and his 
family. There was the knowledge that we had to take 
military action to protect our pilots. There was the reali¬ 
zation that th ^Soviet Union >nd Cuba apparently were 
preparing to do battle. And there was the feeling that 
the noose was tightening on all of us, on Americans, on 
mankind, and that the bridges to escape were erum- 
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Thirteen Days 


“How can we send any more U-2 pilots into this 
area tomo rrow u nless we take out all of the SAM sites?” 
the President asked. “We are now in an entirely new ball 
game.” 

At first, there was almost unanimous agr eemen t 
that we had t o attack^early the next morning/with 
bombers and fighters and d estroy the SAM sites. But 
again the President pulled everyone back. “It isn’t the 
first step that concerns me,” he said, “but both sides es¬ 
calating to the fourth and fifth step—and we don’t go to 
the sixth because there is no one around to do so. We 
must remind ourselves we are embarking on a very haz¬ 
ardous course.” 

He asked for ^bsolute ve rificat ion' that the U-2 
wa s sh ot down and did not crash accident ally, and for a 
careful review, “before we decide finally what we shall 
do,” of the implications of all possible courses of action. 
His mind went to other areas of the world. What was 
going to occur in Berlin , in Turkey? If we attacked 
Cuba, and the Russians reciprocated with an attack on 
Turkey, would or should the Turkish missiles (be firetf?. 
He ordered preparations taken to defuse missiles with 
atomic warheads^so tha$) he personally would have to 
give permission before they were used. What role 
should Turkey and the rest of NATO have in determin¬ 
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This would mean war. 


ing our response? Within a very short time, they might 
be faced with decisions of life and death. Before that 
happened, should they not have a right to learn, if not 
pass on, what we were deciding to do, particularly if 
that was likely to affect them in such a rapid and possi¬ 
bly devastating way? 

Again and again he emphasized that we must un¬ 
derstand the implications of every step. What response 
could we anticipate? What were the implications for us? 
He stressed again our responsibility to consider the ef¬ 
fect our actions would have on others. NATO was sup¬ 
porting the United States, but were these countries truly 
and completely aware of the dangers for them? These 
hourly decisions, necessarily made with such rapidity, 
could be made only by the President of the United 
States, but any one of them might close and lock doors 
for peoples and governments in many other lands. We 
had to be aware of this responsibility at all times, he 
said, aware that we were deciding, the President was 
deciding, for the U.S., the Soviet Union, Turkey, NATO, 
and really for all mankind. . . . 
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remark: Now, Mr. Secretary, if you and your Deputy will 
back to your offices, the Navy will run the blockade.” 13 * 


The Withdrawal of Soviet Missiles from Cuba 


Chairman Khrushchev’s announcement on Sunday, October 
28 , that "the arms which you describe as offensive [will bel 
crated and returned to the Soviet Union" marked the climax of 
the crisis. 133 A week of intense interaction between the United 
States and the Soviet Union preceded that announcement 
That interaction was in large part a by-product of action 
within each nation — action that pitted government leaders 
against organizations whose outputs they sought to control In¬ 
deed, the similarities between the phrases with which the groups 
who sat on top of each government characterized “the problem” 
are suggestive. As Soviet ships approached American warships 
stationed along the quarantine line, the American leaders sent a 
letter to the Soviets expressing concern “that we both show pru¬ 
dence and do nothing to allow events to make the situation more 
difficult to control than it is.” 134 Later a'Soviet reply emphasized 
the danger. C ontact of our shi ps . . . can spark off the fire of 
zl m ilitary conflict after which any Falks would be superfluous be- 
cause other forces and other laws would ] 3 eghFlo^operale^- the 
laws_ofjwar^ 85 As the climax of the crisis drew near, develop- 
Iments were, in the American phrase, “approaching a point where 
Oc 1-'Z/B events could have be come un manageable .”™* The Russians 
chose another metaphor: the logic of war. “If inde ed wa r should 
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-r£g- a ^_ QU t > then it wo uld not be in our power to stop it, for such 
is the logic of war.” 337 - 1 -— 
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Inside the Soviet Union 

An understanding of the Soviet withdrawal must begin 
with an appreciation of the sense in which the missile crisis 
constituted for the Soviets a "Pearl Harbor in reverse.” During 
the ciisis, the leaders of the U.S. government vigorously debated 
whether the United States could perpetrate a "Pearl Harbor” — 
whether President Kennedy could be a “Tojo.” There, “Pearl 
Harbor” referred to the Japanese decision to launch a surprise 
attack. But this symbol has another connotation as well Fspe- 
cially for readers of Roberta Wohlstetter’s artful account of 


j7,e Withdrawal ol Soviet Missiles from Cuba 



pearl Harbor, this word refers to the American failure to read 
the handwri ting on the w all. 133 It is in this sense that the Cuban 
missile crisis is essentially the Soviet Union’s “Pearl Harbor.” ? 

Having initiated a course of action more provocative than 
R oosevelts pres sure cm Japan , the Soviet leaders should have 
be en alert for_eyidgace of American preparations to seize the 
initiative. The clues available to them seem overwhelming. That 
the United States had goo d intellige nce on the Soviet build- up 
was clear. A State Department briefing to reporters on August 
24 , Presidential statements on September 4, 7, and 13 , and 
Undersecretary of State Ball’s testimony on October 3 cata¬ 
logued the Soviet build-up accurately. On September 4, in re¬ 
sponse to private assurances from Khrushchev relayed via 
Dobrynin to Robert Kennedy, the Presidential release itemized 
precisely the Soviet build-up and warned of American watchful¬ 
ness for "offen sive m issiles.” 133 On October _ 13 , in a long con¬ 
versation, Chester Bowles needled Ambassador Dobrynin on the 
question of whether the Soviet Union in tend ed to insert “offen¬ 
sive weapons” in Cuba. 130 And on October 18 , in reply to the 
solemn assurances from Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko that 
the Soviet Union was not installing offensive missiles, the Presi¬ 
dent sent for and read carefully to him the list of public 
statements that Kennedy had made in September warning the 
Soviet Union against putting missiles in Cuba. 131 Could the 
Soviet leaders have fail ed to rec ognize that the United States a 
was alert to the possibilit y of Soviet emplacement of offensive ;<v ° ' 
missiles in Cuba? 


In this setting, the behavior of the U.S. government during 
the week from October 15 to the American “first strike” on 
October 22 could have indicated only one thing: U.S. discovery 
of the Soviet move and preparation for action. At the first meet¬ 
ing of the ExCom (October 16 ) the President in creased t he U-2 
sur veillanc e of Cuba significan tly. 132 Standard observance of U-2 
ights would indicate that something was up. The American gov¬ 
ernment attempted to impose secrecy and initiated a program 
of cover and deception. 133 The President kept up appearances ft Oj 
o normalcy, receiving astronauts and foreign dignitaries and 
}ing to Connecticut and Cleveland to keep commitments. But 
what John McCone called the "high-priced help” of the govern¬ 
ment met almost continuously for an entire week. 133 Not until 
Thursday did someone notice that their official limousines, 
earing easily identified license plates, had been assembling 
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several Soviet dry cargo ships stopped and the large-hatch ships 
returned to the Soviet Union. A conciliatory note was sounded in 
Khrushchev’s personal Friday letter and reflected in an approach 
by Fomin, the head of Soviet Intelligence in Washington. Satur¬ 
day, the Presidi um 's letter demanded that American missiles in 
Turkey be removed in exchange for Soviet withdrawal of mis¬ 
siles in Cuba, and a ^ovdet^\M_dowied an American U -2 over 
Cuba. Sunday, Khrushchev announced that the missiles would 

be withdrawn. ., 

Some analysts have fitted these actions into a rational mold. 
It is just as easy to speculate about the organizational informa- 
tion and options that influenced these choices and actions. And 
various events could be interpreted as consequences oi organi- 
1 zational procedures. For example, the re is some, evidence to 
support the speculation that Soviet g overnm ent leaflet's dicLiiot 
makethe ^decision to s h oot d o \\^the_iuxiencaii U -2 ovcL.,Cuba 
* / o nTthTfinal Satu ndayj^ ^ o rders had beenj ssped 

- / fo r'active~defense~of Cuba against U -2 over flights. On Saturday, 
rwnher 9.7. the SAMs and rad ar networks finall y reached opera- 
clv ti onal readines s. That day the Soviet Air D efensg_units^cled_on 

' ' the previous orders, which the lea ders had n eglected to with- 

1 drawTan d~shot~do wn the first available^^PrSaiH^, however, 

* requires that the li mits of co nfidence inlhe details of these^ex- 
^ pl anations be acknowledg ed. 
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Inside the United States 

American intra-national relations in the critical week of 
the crisis constitute a catalogue of friction and frustration as 
political leaders in the name of flexibility and options attempted 
to interfere with organizational routines and procedures. The 
struggle over where and how the quarantine would be imple¬ 
mented has been noted above. Political leaders insisted that the 
blockade be drawn close to Cuba. The Navy maintained its posi¬ 
tion — 500 miles out from Cuba. Political leaders forced the 
Navy to allow Soviet ships to pass through the blockade until 
Thursday and did not allow a boarding until Friday. 

But the operation of the blockade produced an even more 
startling result, the full impact of which became clear only with 
the publication of Robert Kennedy’s intensely personal memoir 
of the crisis. The most moving passage in his account provides 
a unique picture of the American government’s leaders at the 
limits of their control and awaiting the crunch. 
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demanded that Khrushchev be given time, again and again de¬ 
laying the ExCom’s preference for quick, forceful U.S. action. 

Perhaps recalling his own initial inclination, he bought time 
within his circle — time for Khrushchev to choose sensibly, 
time for him to get his_govjern^ierit_together and t o act w isely. 

As RFK’s memoir concludes: 

The President believed from the start that the Soviet Chairman 
was a rational, intelligent man who, if g iven s uTicieiii^ime and 
shown our determination, would alter his position. But there 
was always the chance of error, of mistake, miscalculation or 
misunderstanding, and President Kennedy was committed to 
doing everything possible to lessen that chance on our side. 164 

From Blockade to Withdrawal 

The attempt of both President and Chairman to dominate 
their internal games is illustrated by several incidents along the 
path from blockade to withdrawal. First, faced with these fate¬ 
ful decisions, both the President and the Chairman bypassed 
the formally established machinery, the National Security Coun¬ 
cil and the Presidium, in favor of ad hoc groups. The group 
assembled by the President and later authorized by the National 
Security Council as the Executive Committee of the NSC in¬ 
cluded (1) the major Cabinet and agency officers with principal 
responsibility for political and military decisions, (2) Presiden¬ 
tial^ selected surrogates for major segme nts of theCg uhliC ^— oAJbu* 
for example, Acheson, Lovett, and JVIcCloy as representatives 
of the bi-partisan foreign policy e stablishm ent: and (3) a number 
of advisers who were present only because of Presidential choice 
— for example, Robert Kennedy and Sorensen. This group 
functioned with minimal reliance on the standard channels 
down into the second or third levels of the government, causing 
no little pain to the players left out of the action. 165 But the 
pressures to cut the group off from the bureaucracy were enor¬ 
mous, especially in light of the President’s needs. 

Khrushchev seems to have assembled an ExCom of his own, 
including Mikoyan, Kosygin, Suslov, Brezhnev, and Kozlov. 166 
Presidium candidates were not summoned to Moscow, and Pod- 
gomy — the only full member not resident in the capital — 
apparently remained in Kiev. Some of the Presidium members 
who lived in Moscow seem to have been left out of the delibera¬ 
tions. 167 Of necessity, both the President and the Chairman 
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(2) private letters between the two heads of government; (3) 
public and private statements by U.S. officials in Washington; 
the Party, government, and military press in Moscow; and pub¬ 
lic and private statements by officials of both governments at 
the United Nations; (4) news conferences; (5) messages through 
intelligenc e cha nnels; (6) public and private letters to third 
parties; (7) leaks; and (8) private communications from JFK to 
RFK to Dobrynin to Khrushchev. 

A myriad of “signals” — some compatible and others con¬ 
tradictory — were sent through these channels. The “messages” 
tended to be garbled for two reasons. First, single communica¬ 
tions were aimed at many audiences — for example, a public 
Presidential letter being directed to the Soviet government, the 
American permanent government, the Congress, the American 
public, world opinion. Second, many different individuals within 
each government spoke, each with his own perspective and 
priorities. For example, on Friday, October 26, the State Depart¬ 
ment Press Officer, Lincoln White, went beyond the White House 
position, emphasizing to reporters a passage in the President’s 
Monday night speech warning that if work on the missiles con¬ 
tinued, “further action will be justified.” This piece of communi- / 
cation broug ht t hc P~reside i irs~T:age down on Wh i te’s head. 172 

In order to~Teduce the contextual noise, Kennedy and 
Khrushchev sought out, and used, a private, secure “hot line.” 
Several messages were relayed from the President to the Chair¬ 
man, and vice versa, through RFK and Dobrynin. 173 This 
channel of communication became critical in the final days. 

Fourth, what much of the U.S. government regarded as the 
“fl ap in th e White House” underlined differences in perspective 
between the President and his officials. As the second week 
, dragged on and considerations turned to further steps, the White 
House did begin to flap. The President in particular, but also 
others who assumed a Presidential perspective, actually thought 
their way down paths that led in only five steps to a major nu¬ 
clear war. For example: (1) the United States attacks Soviet 
missiles in Cuba; (2) the Soviet Union attacks U.S. missiles in 
Turkey and Italy; (3) NATO attacks bases from which the attack 
on Turkey and Italy was launched; (4) the Soviets,Cfearin^ an 
American attack, launchJCBMs and bombers against tlVUftited 
States; (5)lhe United States decimates the Soviet Union. What 
they saw should have caused a little trembling. Moreover, Ken- c tf*" ) 
nedy, in particular, saw how miscalculation, misunderstandings, 
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Critics have called it a needless crisis. Kennedy’s conduct, according 
to R. J. Walton, was “irresponsible and reckless to a supreme de¬ 
gree.” Driven by “the machismo quality” in his chaxacter, 60 by_rage 
o ver decep tion* by egotistical concern over personaljprestige, by fear 
of s etbacks in the elections, by a spurious notion of int ernatio nal 
c redib ility, Kennedy exagg erated the danger,^rejected a diplomatic 
resolution and instead insisted on a public showdown. His jgur- 
pose was the conspicuous humiliation of Khrushchev eyeball U ■» 
to eyeball. Pursuing so insensate a course, he risked the incinei- 

..r .u„ _1,1 caricfv Vii« nwn nsvchic and Dolitical V 


ion of the world in order to satisfy his own psychic and political 
^eds. 61 

If Kennedy’s idea had been to seek a showdown with Khrushchev, 


ation of the world in 
needs . 61 


he went about it in a strange way. Instead of making a big issue of 
Soviet military aid to Castro during the summer of 1962 , he mini¬ 
mized and, in the increasingly agitated Republican view, excused this 
aid. As late as the_day before the missiles were discovered, Bundy 
said on national television that there was no__px?£?- , lI_? v ' < ^ ence 
in his judgment “no present likelihood’ of a(“majopoffensiye capa¬ 
bility” in Cuba . 62 Indeed, according to some of the same critics, 
Kennedy’s warnings about the arms shipments were so weak that the 
Soviet Union honestly,misinterpreted them as a green light for nu¬ 
clear missiles 63 — a view obviously incompatible with their theory he 
was on the prowl for confrontation. 

Most critics have left the impression that, once the nuclear missiles 
were in Cuba, Kennedy s hould ha ve done n othing at all. But suppose 
he had not.forced the missiles out. Khrushchev by his own statement 
had sent the missiles in order to alter the balance of world power. 
American acquiescence would have been a stunning vindication of 
the Soviet ‘Cold War of movement.’ In a secret message via_Bol- ^ 
shakov i n Tun e, Khrushchev had already warned the Kennedys of his 
intendon_to_begin again in Berlin,” Had the missiles remained, the 
sixties would have been the most dangerous of decades. And acqui- 
escence would have produced a shattering reaction in the United 
States. “If you hadn’t acted,” Robert Kennedy told his brother, “you 

• On June 18, >962, Bolshakov gave Robert Kennedy a message from Khru- 
shchev Khrushchev said that, if the United States continued to insist on occupation 
rights in West Berlin, “the Soviet Union will face the necessity of signing a peace treaty 
with the GDR [German Democratic Republic] and the question of liquidation of war 
remnants will be solved and on this basis the situation, in West3erlin.j==^tree 
demilitarized city — would be normalized” (RFK Papers). 
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would have been impeached.” The President said, “ThaPs_what I 
thi nk —1 would have bee n im peached.” 64 

R. J. Walton was an exception among the revisionists in conceding 
that, “given the political realities, Kennedy had to get the missiles 
removed.” 65 But he and others have asserted that, instead of nego¬ 
tiating them out, Kennedy manufactured a public crisis. Even if he 
had not sought a showdown in August, he definitely sought one in 
,^u^!October: both for personal reasons — obsessionjs r fd}J}is image, Irish 
i*rC' temper, machismo, etc. — and for political reasons — t he Novem ber 
electi on. He should, say, have discussed the missiles when Andrei 
t* Gromyko, the Soviet foreign minister, called on him at the White 
House three days after their discovery. If the Executive Committee 
had not yet figured out what to do, why did he not call Gromyko 
back as soon as the decision was made and before instituting the 
quarantine? Why did he not yield to Khrushchev at once the things 
that would enable the Soviet leader to remove the missiles with dig¬ 
nity: a no-invasion guarantee for Cuba a nd the removal of American 
Iu Pit er missiles from Turk ey? 

Charles Bohlen, that brilliant aficionado of Soviet policy, attended 
the meetings on the first two days. Departing on the third day, to 
take up new duties as ambassador to France, he left Kennedy a 
valedictory memorandum. The missiles, Bohlen agreed, had to be 
eliminated; and “no one can guarantee that this can be achieved by 
diplomatic action — but it seems to me essential t hat this channel 
should be tested out before military action is employed.” 66 On the 
same day, Sorensen, summing up the discussion thus far, defined 
a choice between what he called “the Rusk or the Bohlen ap¬ 
proaches.” Rusk, he said, favored a limited strike without prior 
warning. Bohlen and “ all blockade advocates” favored a “prompt 
letter to Khrushchev, deciding a fter the response whether we use air 
strike or blockade. ... If you accept the Bohlen plan, we can then 
consider the nature of the letter to Kfhrushchev].” 67 

Critics claim that Kennedy rejected the “Bohlen plan.” In fact 
Kennedy did his best to pursue the plan. For two days, at his direc¬ 
tion, Sorensen and others worked on letters to the Kremlin. On ^ 
October 20 , Sorensen reported to the President: “No one has been 
able to devise a satisfactory message to Khrushchev to which his_reply 
could not outmaneuver us” 68 — by, for example, demanding sub¬ 
mission of the dispute to the UN or to a summit meeting, thereby 
plunging the whole affair into a protracted diplomatic wrangle and 
making other forms of American reaction difficult while the missile 
bases were rushed to completion. The not unreasonable decision was 
therefore to announce the quarantine before beginnin g talks with the 
Russians. 
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After the announcement, the President began to lay the foundation 
or a peaceful resolution. On Tuesday, October 23, he sent his 
brother to make dear to Dobrynin the implications of Khrushchev’s 
course. Robert Kennedy’s memorandum of the meeting contains 
details_om.tted from Thirteen Days. The Attorney General reminded 
the ambassador that his brother, on the basis of Soviet assurances, 
had taken a “far less belligerent position [on the arms shipments]’ 
t lan people like Senators Keating and Capehart, and he had assured 
the American people that lere was nothing to be concerned abo ut 
pointed out, in addition, that the President felt he had a very 
h^pfuLpersonaUelaLiQjiship with Mr. Khrushchev. Obviously, they 
did not agree on many issues, but he did feel that there was a mutual 
trust_and_confidence between them on which he could rely ” The 
Attorney General noted that the American Presidenfhad met 
Khrushchev’s request for the withdrawal of American troops from 
I hailand. Sneaking nuclear missiles into Cuba now, he said, dis¬ 
played the Soviet leaders as “hyp ocri tical, misleading and false.” So 
far as he knew, Dobrynin stoutly replied,'"there w ere no nuclear 
missiles in Cuba. “Dobrynin seemed extremely concerned.”^ 9 
^ Ever yone was extremely concerned. Plans were circulated for the 
evacuation of top officials to underground installations outside Wash¬ 
ington. “I’m not going,” Robert Kennedy told Edwin Guthman. “If 
u comes to that, there’ll be sixtymillion Americans killed and as many 
Russians or more. I’ll be at Hickory Hill.” 70 


VI 

“I sat across from the President,” Robert Kennedy scribbled on a 
pad. It was Wednesday night, October 24. Two Soviet ships had 
approached to a few > miles of the quarantine line. 

This was the moment we had prepared for, which we hoped would 

overm^T' ^ CO,1Cern that Wea11 feIt hung a cloud 

. p . .. '^ se ^ ew niln utes were the time of greatest worry bv 

hi ,T t- c H ‘ S J? and wem U P 10 his face & covered his mouth and 

e closed his fist. His eyes were tense, almost gray, and we just stared 

ZTh ^ / Cr ° SS C I ab,C ' WaS the WOrId on the brink of a holocaust 
and hadwe_done something wrong? Isn’t there some way we can avoid 

ving our first exchange be with_a_Rtissian submarine — almost any- 
said ' • •: h-l come ,0 the edge of finjTcS 

nn d ■. h Pres,dcm a S re ed. I felt we were onjhe edge ofa precipice 
an djLL wa ? as if there were no wav off. 71 tt: ^ . . .n/ 

Robert thought inexplicably of Joe’s death, of Jack’s brushes with 
death. Then word came that the Russian ships had stopped in the 
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water. 72 So far so good; but the quarantine met only part of the 
problem. It could stop the delivery of additional missiles to Cuba. 

It could neither remove those already there nor prevent Uie comple¬ 
tion of the bases. From the start, the Kenned ys a nd their chief 
advisers had known that this was the task of'fnegotiatiog) and they 
were p repared to negotiate. When they were trying to execute the 
Bohlen plan, one of Sorensen’s trial drafts to Khrushchev had the 
n President say that, if the missiles were removed under effective sur¬ 
veillance, “I would be glad to meet with you . . . and to discuss other 
problems on our agenda, including, if you wish, the NATO bases in 
Turkey and Italy.” 73 On Friday, October 19, according to the 
Meeker record^ “M ore than once during the afternoon Secretary 
McNamara voiced the opinion that the US would hav e to pay a Brice 
to get the Sov; ..cs out of Cuba. He thought we would at least 

havc~to — give up our missile bases in Italy and T urkey, and would 
pirobablv have to p ay more besi des.” 74 * he next day McNamara 
again said, “We wouldliave to he prepared jo accept the witndrawal 
of US strategic missiles from '1 urkey and Italy and_possibly agice¬ 
ment to limitiour use of Guanta namo to a specified l imited time . He 
added fhatwe could "obtain the remoyafof the missiles'.Thpnly if we 
were prepared to offer something in re turn. 

It was at this Saturday meeting that Adlai Stevenson, arriving late 
from the UN in New York, proposed that the quarantine, which he 
supported, be accompanied by an immediate statement of the Amei- 
ican negotiating position. He specifically suggested, according to the 
NSC minutes, “a settlement involving the withdrawal of our missiles 
from Turkey and our evacuation of Guantanamo. Most present felt 
that to< begin' with concessions would legitimize Khrushchev s.action 
and give him an easy triumph. It was Stevenson’s timing and his 
cGuantanambyproposal, Robert Kennedy said later, not his Tuikish 
thoughts, that created his reputation as the supre me do ve. 7 * In the 
general frustration and fatigue, everyone jumped on Stevenson. 

The President emphatically disagreed that the initial presentation 
to the UN should include our notion oi an eventual political settle¬ 
ment. He also “sharply,, rejected the thought of surrendering our 
[Cuban] base. ... He felt t hat such action would convey to the world 
that we had beeiVurighicned into abandoning our position. How¬ 
ever, “he agreed tha iprop riate time we would have to ac¬ 

knowledge that we were willing to take strategic missiles out of Tur¬ 
key and Italy if this issue was raised by the Russians. . . . But he was 
firm in saying we should only make such a proposal in the 
future.” 77 Stevenson, in what O’Donnell, who was present, called “an 
impressive show of lonelyfcourage,’ 7H held his ground. He leiteialed 
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“his belief that we must be more forthcoming. . . that the present 

™T' red lllat We ° ff " “ Si,e “ P SUch bas « in order to 
duce the Russians to remove the strategic missiles.” 79 

he President said afterward to O’Donnell, “I admire [Stevensonl / 

for say ing wh « he did.- Robert Kennedy, not a^enson fan a 

, ^ ",°h “ We had * ™ her !Iron * moment with hint,” . 
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“ 1 " lhat ««*»«*** else up a. the UnitedS . 

P St ,f^ enSOn as he was such a weak man in these kinds of 

Stevenr" 1 " ** end ’ > h " ^C!oy was summoned to sit at 

help on the n u\ C Preside,lt sent me to New York also to 

help on the UN presentation. (After reading my draft speech for 

evenson, the President called for the deletion of the more truculent 

passages especially the_threat_of an American strike if the build up 

theolane’ “W* AU ° rney General took me aside as I was rushing for 

said P “That fin ^ C ° UnU " g ° n y ° U t0 watch thin ^ s in New York,” he 
* make , . f OW 1Sye ; ,dv to P-Ve everything away. We will have to 

make a deal in the end; but we must stand firm now. Our concessions 
must co me at the en d of negotiation, not at the start.” 82 In Thirteen 
Days he made an amende honorable: 

I St S°it should"h been Cdtici2e , d P ub| ic!y for the position he took. . . . 
i mink, it should be emphasized that he was presenting a different 

EE ” H r 

D elme " as P ure R<,bt " Kennedy. And the disagreement it 

of negodatZ ' — ^ thc for b ” tbR H2 kg 

In short, the advocates of quaran tine assumed from the start that 
the,r course applied <®,Tgmic, somewhere down “the road The 

akeTnd IT W '’' n ^ " din * sh °“' d ■**">. how !ong t shouW 
take and vvhat_wa_s_tp_be_put on the block. Critics later accused 

enned y ofywa.t,ngjooJong^ imposingAdo peremptory a deadline 

and refusmg the most obvious deal - Culaan missiles for Turkish 
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know whether there is some political proposal that we could agree 
to” — perhaps, he had explained earlier, withdrawing the missiles in 
exchange for an interjiationaLguarantee of Cuba — ‘‘and whether 
the Russians are interested in it or not. ... On the other hand, if at 
the end of 48_ hours we are getting no place and the missile sites 
continue to be constructed then we are going to be faced with some 
hard decisions.” 84 

Critics have detected ulterior motives behind the f orty-e ight-hour 
deadline. Unless_Kennedy forced Khrushchev to retreat before the 
election on (November' 67 )the journalist I. F. Stone argued in 1966, 
“the nuclear menace From Cuba would certainly have cost the Dem¬ 
ocrats control of tHe House jo f Rep rese ntatives. ... If Kennedy was 
so concerned [about peace] he might have sacrificed his chances in 
the election to try and negotiate. . . . Kenned y cou ld not wait. But 
the country and the world could.” 85 *The argument lacked Stone’s 
customary cogency. What chance would negotiations have had if the 
administration were t roun ced by a R ep ublican p arty shou ting for the 
i nvasion of Cuba? Repudiation of a dovish President by a h awki sh 
electorate would have doomed any hope of a peaceful resolution. 
And in the meantime some of the nuclear bases would have become 
operational. 

If negotiations were protracted, in short, their su cc ess required a 
strong Kennedy showing in the election. This perception only com¬ 
plicated Kennedy’s problem. He thought the missiles an unmitigated 
political disaster. “We’vejust elected Capehart in Indiana,” he said 
whenjie handed the U-2 photographs to O’Donnell, “and Ken Keat¬ 
ing will probably be the next President.” 80 If he had wished, as 
charged, to exploit the crisis for political advantage, the one course 
that would infallibly have insured a Democratic triumph in ^ig62j>was 
t he air strike . Ironically, this was in the main advocated by Repub¬ 
licans and opposed by Democrats on the Executive Committee — 
which suggests how little par ty pol itics mattered during the thirteen 
days. 

The problem remains of the validity of the administration’s claim 
that the bases were about to become operational. Critics have chal¬ 
lenged this argument on diverging grounds. Ronald Steel has con¬ 
tended, correctly, that the long-range missile sites would not have 
been operational unti l mid -November; therefore Kennedy had plenty 
of time for negotiation, and the deadline must have derived from the 
election. Steel, however, overlooked the medium-range missile sites, 
four out of six of which, Barton J. Bernstein has argued, citing a 
CIA estimate, were already operational by Tuesday, October 23. 
Therefore, according to Bernstein, the deadline had already passed, 
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and Kennedy must have had some bas e m otive for pretending 
otherwise. 87 

1 he CIA estimate did indeed list four medium-range missile “sites” 
as “fully operational/’ But it added, “We are unable to confirm the 
presencejof nuclear warheads.”* “Fully operational,” in short, had 
an exceedingly narrow significance. Obviously the presence of nu¬ 
clear warheads, not the technical operability of the sites, determined 
the deadline. No one could be sure when the warheads would ar- 
’ ve. McCone thought that the missiles would be operational byThe 
end_of the week. 88 “The last 24 hours’ film,” Kennedy told Macmillan 
on October 24, “show that they are continuing to build those rock¬ 
ets*” 89 “What was clear,” scrawled Robert Kennedy in hisjiotes^on 
! that evening, “was that the work in Cuba was proceeding and several 
l of the launching pads would within a few days be ready for use.” 90 

The reason for the negotiating deadline was simply the conviction 
that, once nuclear warheads were in place and pointed at the United 
States, the terms of trade would_undergo drastic change. “It is ob- 
( vious, wrote Michel T. atu of Le Monde , “that if this work could be 
j completed under cover of diplomatic negotiations over broader issues 
'... Khrushchev would have won all he wanted: not only strategic 
j reinforcement as a result of his newly built Cuban base, but also the 
i diplomatic initiative resulting from his greater strength.” 91 

Forty-eight hours re mained. Was there a “political proposal” on 
which both sides could agree? On Thursday, October,25. Kennedy 
had cabled Khrushchev his hope that the Soviet Union would “permit 
a restoration_of the earlier situation.” Khrushchev’s famous reply, 
arriving Friday evening, was a rath er ma rvelous letter in the annals 
of correspondence among statesmen. While rearguing the Soviet 
case with due'vehemence, Khrushchev set forth in highly personal 
language his fears about the slide toward catastrophe, ending with 
his knot-of-war image (“the more the two of us pull, the tighter that 
knot will be tied”). He concluded with a proposal: if the United 
States gave Cuba a no-invasion pledge, “this would immediately 
change everything” — no more arms sent to Cuba, no further need 
for Soviet military specialists in Cuba. 92 

Kennedy had no problem about what he had already described to 
Macmillan as a “trade of these missiles for some guarantee for 
Cuba.” 93 He had never wanted an American invasion of Cuba, dur¬ 
i ng the B ay of Pigs or thereafter. On Friday'night the Executive 
Committee went to bed happy for the first time in eleven days. Relief 

* CIA, Office of Current Intelligence, “Readiness Status of Soviet Missiles in Cuba,” 
October 23, 1962, JFK Papers. NeQdless tg^say, Bernstein, in the manner of revisionist 
scholarship, suppressed the passage about nuclear warheads. ^ ^ " 
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was premature. On Saturday a second letter, signed by Khrushchev 
but having the ring of a declaration by the Presidium, added the 
Turkish missiles to the list of Soviet conditions. We d o not know 
what had gone on in Moscow. Khrushchev well understood that the 
Turkish missiles —Jupiters of an ancient vintage — were obsolete. 
Nonetheless their renunciation, he later claimed and may have 
thought at the time, would have “symbolic” value. 94 It would be 
something to show the Stalinists and the Chinese, and it might cause 
difficulties for the United L Stat es in NATO. On the other hand, 
Khrushch ev may have( temporarily) lost control of the Presidium. 
There were hawksTn'tlYeTKFem 1 in too" ^ 

The Executive Committee, Robert Kennedy wrote, decided that 
the change in tone “indicated confusion within the Soviet Union.” 
He dryly added: “but there was confusion among us as well.” 95 For 
the Turkish missiles raised problems. It was not that anyone except 
General LeMay supposed them of much use. The President had 
(^derecpthe forever dilatory State Department to get them out of 


hP' 

4^0 Turkey months before and was incensed to find them still there. 
'^vnfc^When McNamara an d Ste venson had argued in the first week that 
Turkish missiles were a reaso nabl e.trade for Cuban missiles, Kennedy 
had agree d. Still, for the United States by unilateral decision to 
sacrifice the defense of a NATO ally would understandabLy_affront 
the Turks, whose objections had delayed the missile withdrawal, and 
might well upset NATO. 

Dubious as Harold Macmillan had been at the start about the 
American reaction, and fearful as he remained throughout of the 
danger s of escalation, the Prime Minister never wavered in his re¬ 
sistance to the bargaining away of NATO assets. “He may never get 
rid of Cuban rockets except by trading them for Turkish, Italian or 
other bases,” he mused on the day of Kennedy’s television speech. 
“Thus Khrushchev will have won his point.” Toward the end of the 
crisis: “Anything like this deal would do great injury to NATO.” Ten 
years later: “To make an exchange would have been (fatal', If the 
President had done that,(all credibility in. the American protection of 
Europe would have gone.” 96 Henry Kissinger, later no mean bar¬ 
gainer himself, took the same line outside the government. 97 Llew¬ 
ellyn Thompson, whose opinion carried particular weight because of 
his knowledge of the Soviet leadership, warned that a Turkish deal 
would be seen in Moscow as “proof of weakness” in Washington. 98 
Nevertheless, as Robert Kennedy said soon after, “it was a rather 
(Reasonable offer,” and “we would have difficulty explaining [refusal]; 
if discussions were prolonged.” 99 On the climactic Saturday the Pres- 1 
ident therefore instructed Gilpatric to draw up a scenario for the 
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early removal of the Turkish missiles — this regarded still as an item 
for subse quent negotiations rather than an immediate response to 
the second Khrushchev letter. 100 

Then word arrived that a U-2 plane had been shot down over 
Cuba, its pilot killed. Four days before, the Executive Committee 
. had rec omm ended, in such an eventuality, “i mmed iate retaliation 
upon the most likelv SAM site involved.” 101 Washington’s reaction 
now was very macho — “almost unanimous_agreement,” in Robert 
Ken nedy's words, “that we had to attack earlyjthe next morning . . . 
^and destroy t'he“SA’M sites The Joint Chiefs jovfully reminded the 
President “that they had always felt the blockade to be far too weak 
a course and that military steps were the only ones the Soviet Union 
would understand.” ‘‘There was the feeling,” said Robert Kennedy, 
“that the noose was tightening on all of us.” The President pulled 
e veryon e back. “It isn’t the first step that concerns me,” he said, “but 
both sides escalating to the fourth and fifth step — and we don’t go 
for a sixth because there is no one around to do so.” 102 According 
to Graham Allison, Kennedy’s order to call off the Air Force reprisal 
was “received with disbelief” in the Pentagon. Soon he increased the 
dismay of the hawks by ordering the d efusin g of the Turkish mis¬ 
siles. Allison: “For some members of the group, this was th<darkes$ 
moment.” 103 D £ •' 


VIII 


In the early afternoon the State Department submitted a draft reply 
to Khrushchev flatly rejecting the Turkish deal. “I disagreed with 
the content and tenor of the letter,” Robert Kennedy said later. 104 
Everyone remembers his own inspired suggestion that the President 
forget the second Khrushchev letter and answer the first. “There 
were sharp disagreements,” Robert Kennedy recalled. The hawks, 
dreaming of a Monda y morning war, rallied behind the hard line. 
The Attorney General persisted in his criticism of the State Depart¬ 
ment letter. The President asked him to try a draft himself. In forty- 
five minutes Robert Kennedy and Sorensen produced a new letter 
offering a no-invasion guarantee in exchange for the removal of all 
offensive weapons systems from Cuba, all this to be accompanied by 
termination of the quarantine and UN inspection. The President 
dispatched it without delay. 105 

The deftness with which this letter(eRde^the Turkish problem has 
obscured the denouement. For, soon after the letter went off, the 
President instructed his brother to talk once more to Dobrynin. The 
two men met half an hour later at the Department of Justice. There 
are two accounts of this Saturday night meeting: one written three 
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days afterward by Robert Kennedy, and one written in 1971 on the 
basis of Dobrynin’s_di_spatches by Anatoly Gromyko, a Soviet historian 
and son of the foreign minister. 106 Kennedy began the conversation 
by emphasizing the gravity of. the situation. I f Cub a ns w er eshoo ting 
do wn A merican planes, he sakl^^ Americans were goin g to _shoot 
back. “We had to have a commitment by at le ast tomorrow that those 
bases would be removed. This was n ot an ult imatum JLsa id ,-but-just 
a statement of fact.” Dobrynin recalled Kennedy as very blunt and 
very tough. 107 According to the Grpmyko account, Kennedy said 
that, “should war break out, millions of Am erica ns would die. The 
U.S. government, he said, was trying to avoid this. Later he gave his 
opinion that he was sure that the Soviet Union adhered to the same 
view. Any delay in finding ways out of the crisis was fraught with 
great danger.” 

Kennedy went on to say, according to the Soviet version, that “the 
Pentagon was e xerting s txon^Lpr-essure_onJiisJb)rother” in connection 
with the shooting down of the U-2. “Kennedy noted that, in the 
United States, among the highly placed generals there were many 
stupid heads who were always eager for a fight. He did not exclude 
the possibility that the situation could get out of control and lead to 
irreparable consequences.” These remarks reflected the Attorney 
General’s opini on, but did not appear in his own mem orandum of 
the conversation. Later Khrushchev, dictating his memoirs, recalled 
Dobrynin’s sketch of an exhausted Robert Kennedy — “one could 
see from his eyes that he had not slept for days” — saying: “Even 
though the President himself is very much against starting a war over 
Cuba, an irreversible chain of events could occur against his will. 
That is why the President is appealing directly to Chairman Khru¬ 
shchev for his help in liquidating this conflict. If the situation con¬ 
tinues much longer, the President is not sure that the military will 
not overthrow him and seize power. The American army could get 
out of control.” 108 The escalation from the Dobrynin-Gromyko ver¬ 
sion of the situation getting out of control to the Khrushchev version 
of the U.S. Army getting out of control attests to Khrushchev’s melo- 
dramatic~temperament, spirited memory and desire to portray him- j 
self as the savior of American democracy from a military coup. While/ 
the Kennedys did not altogether dismiss Seven Days in May , it is 
upjilcejy that Robert Kennedy would have confided such forebodings 
to the Soviet ambassador.* ’ 

Dobrynin then asked what the Americans proposed. Once the 
Russians agreed to remove the missiles and dismantle the bases, 

* Elie Abel has suggested that Khrushchev may have confused the Kennedy-Do- 
brynin meeting with the postc risis n egotiations,pver the removal of IL-28 bombers. 
The Russians, he wrote, "had been given reason to believe that if ad ^^fi^frO Slarted 
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ba ck. “We had to have a commitment by at least tomorrow that those 
bases would be removed. This was not an ultimatum, JLsaicUbut-just 
a s tatement of fa ct.” Dobrynin recalled Kennedy as very blunt and 
very tough. 10 ' According to the Grpmyko account, Kennedy said 
that, “should war break out, millions of Americans would die. The 
U.S. government, he said, was trying to avoid this. Later he gave his 
opinion that he was sure that the Soviet Union adhered to the same 
view. Any delay in finding ways out of the crisis was fraught with 
great danger.” 

Kennedy went on to say, according to the S oviet version, that “the 
P?TIi&2ILKas_ex_enmg_strong_pr.e5sure_on_his.-brother” in connection 
with the shootin g down of the U-2. “Kennedy noted that, in the 
United States, among the highly placed generals there were many 
stupid heads who were always eager for a fight. He did not exclude 
-7 the possibility that the situation could get out of control and lead to 
irreparable consequences.” These remarks reflected the Attorney 
General’s opi nion, but did not appear in his crw lTjmpr pnrnn dnm of 
the conversation. Later Khrushchev, dictating his memoirs, recalled 
Dobrynin’s sketch of an exhausted Robert Kennedy — “one could _ 


see from his eyes that he had not slept for days” — saying: “Even 
though the President himself is very much against starting a war over 
Cuba, an irreversible chain of events could occur against his will. 
That is why the President is appealing directly to Chairman Khru¬ 
shchev for his help in liquidating this conflict. If the situation con¬ 
tinues much longer, the President is not sure that the military will 
not overthrow him and seize power. The American army could get 
out of control.” 108 The escalation from the Dobrynin-Gromyko ver- 
S1 ° n of the situation getting out of control to the Khrushchev version 
of the £/. 5 \ Army getting out of control attests to Khrushchev’s melo¬ 
dramatic temperament, spirited memory and desire to portray him- 1 
self as the savior of American democracy from a military coup. While/ 
the Kennedys did [together dismiss Seven Days in May, it is 
that Robert Kennedy would have confided such forebodings 
to the Soviet ambassador/ • 

Dobrynin then asked what the Americans proposed. Once the 
Russians agreed to remove the missiles and dismantle the bases, 
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* Elie Abel has suggested that Khrushchev may have confused the Kennedy-Do- 
brynin meeting with the pos tcrisis negotiations over the removal of IL-28 bombers. 
Ihe Russians, he wrote, “had beengiven reason to believe that if a dire^figHp started 
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Kennedy said, “in return, if Cuba and Castro and the Communists 
ended their subversive activities in other Central and Latin American 
countries, we would agree to ke.e.p_peace in the Caribbean and 
permj£>an invasioajrom. Amencan soil.’^ Both accounts say h ^ 
Dobrynin was the first to mention the Turxish missiles. P 

Kennedy reported to Rusk, “that there could be.no.quid pro quo 
_ no deal of this kind could be made. It was up [° 

make the" decision. I said it was completely impossible for NATOto 
take such a stepWler the present threatening position of the Soviet 
Union If some Hue elapsed - and per your in,.motions, 1 men 
tioned four to five months - I said I was sure that_thesc matters 
could be resolved satisfactorily.” This understanding, the Attorney 
| General added, would, be canceled at once.if.the Sokova™ 
tried to claim public credit for it. They parted. Robert Kennedy s 
last words, Dobrynin cabled Moscow, were: “Time will not wait, 

must not let it slip away. pf not 

So concluded a singular exercise in secret diplomacy " S “" h n ", 
only in process, as most diplomacy must be, but in result, whicl . 
wnemlly inadmissible. Macmillan and NATO were .old nothing, 
nor wa S y the American Congress, nor even the Executive Commit¬ 
tee “They were very private," Douglas Dillon said of the Kennedy. 

' Dobrynin talks, “and were not always necessanly repDrted m grejt 
f detail even tojhose of us on the ExComm. . . . AU^of us felt that 
jus. couldn't take [the Turkish missiles] out as 

though~we”knew that they were coming-out anyway. f robably no 
on e except the Kennedys, McNamara, Rusk, Ball and Bundy knew 
what Robert Kennedy had told Dobrynin. The American peop 
certainly dfcTfiot know until lCBert Kennedy himself described the 
meeting-in Thirteen Days, a half dozen years later — and th *“ 
account was so muted that Harold Macmillan believed to the end of 
the day that no'such bargain was ever struck, and critics continued 
to portray John Kennedy as recklessly preferring confrontation to 

H^he" 1 Russians made one attempt to put the deal on the record. 
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the - Washington ‘hawks' might WoweE the ‘doves, in^^nCget rW of 
Castro 'We-iwere happy to .MVtd xhe~Missile Crisis [New York: Bantam reprint, 

^gi66]! C *9i ne See U also S Cuban Missile_Crisis,‘‘ 1 / 

W ?%”?~ PO r ] i t £om 4 ‘‘In facl of this admittedly reasonable proposal, President 
Kenedy pelted in refusing to negotiate 

the risk of war rather than even discuss a not unreatT /Uso^Bernsteit v “Whv. on 
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Fwo days after their decisive conversation, Dobrynin brought Robert 
Kennedy an unsigned letter from Khrushchev to the President spell¬ 
ing everything out. After brooding over the letter, the Attorney 
General called the Soviet ambassador to his office. Robert Kennedy’s 
scribbled notes for the interview define the American position: 

Read letter — Studied it over night. 

No quid pro quo as I told you. 

The letter makes it appear that there was. 

\ ou asked me about missile bases in T. urkey. I told you we would be 
out ofjhfiJPP — 4-5 months. That still holds. . . . You have my word on / 

this & that is sufficient. v ... - 

1 ake back your le tter — Reconsider it Sc if you feel it is necessary to 
write letters then we will also write one \vhich_y Qii ran ^ot enjoy 

Also if you should publish any document indicating a deal theiXjt)is 
offS also it don e afterwar d will further affec t the relationship.* 

Dobrynin withdrew the letter. Nothing was heard of it thereafter.! 

In short, the Kennedys made a personal, but not official, pledge 
that the Turkish missiles would go. On October 29, the day after \ 
the settlement, John McNaughton, the general counsel of the Defense i 
Department, told an interdepartmental task force: “Those missiles' 
are going to be out of there by April 1 if we have to shoot them\ 
out.” 110 With NATO assent, they went. On April 25, 1963, almost 
exactly__fiye months after Robert Kennedy’s talk with Dobrynin, 
McNamara sent John Kennedy a handwritten note: “The last Jupiter 
missiles in Turkey came down yesterday. The last Jupiter warhead 
will be flown out of Turkey on Saturday.” 111 

Was this secret diplomacy justified? — a testing question for those 
who think that no President should ever make a secret commitment. 





It is extremely doubtful that any i urkish agreement could have been 

made publicly in the forty-eight hours before the bases a cquir ed No'*J 






i issues of October,” Foreign Service Journal, December 1975). Also Horowitz: 

Khrushchev s offer ... to exchange the missile bases in TurkeV for the bases in Cuba HAS 0 

Wa . S n^ ned u dC 7 n • (David Horowitz ’ The Free World Colossus [New York, 1965], 386). /y , *-»+**<! 

RFk, handwritten notes, n.d. [October 30, 1962], RFK Papers. At one point ^ ^ * 

Dobrynin said that of course the Soviet government would not publish the correspon- i CS~/* 8 ) 
dence. Kennedy said. •'Speaking quite frankly, you also told me vour government, " 
ncvei i nt e n d ed to pu in Cuba” (RFk to Dean Rusk, reporting on the interview ‘ 

October 30, 1962, RFK Papers). 

t Later the bargain was mentioned by Khrushchev and Anatoly Gromyko in their 
accounts of the crisis, though Gromyko, faithful to the agreement, based his account 
on Thirteen Days rather than on Dobrynin’s cables. (See Khrushchev, Khrushchev Re¬ 
members: Last Testament [Boston, 1974], 512; Gromyko, “Diplomatic Efforts of the USSR 
to Liquidate the Crisis,” Voprosy Istorii, August 1971.) The Rushans evidently briefed | 

CastroJ^t^swore him to silence too. He told Lee Lockwood in DecemberTgb 67 '"One 
day perhaps it will be known that the United States made some other concessions in 
relation to the October Crisis besides those which are made public” (Lockwood, Castro’s j 
Cuba, Cuba s Fidel [New \ ork, 1967], 204). Castro told Herbert Matthews in October < 

" Ke nnedy was willing to give up the Turkish and Greek [sic] bases” (Matthews, 1 
Fidel Castro, 225). 
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nuclear warheads. If the deal appalled Harold Macmillan, it would 
have~been even more appalling to NATO governments less deter¬ 
mined to get along with Washington. At home the deal would have 
caused an uproar in Congress, in the Pentagon, among the voters, 
very likely within the Executive Committee itself. “I did not accept 
the explanation that the [Turkish] missiles had become obsolete,” 
said General LeMay afterward, . . nor did any other military man 
T know.” 112 Only secret diplomacy could have assured Khrushchev 
the Turkish withdrawal that, along with the Cuban no-invasion guar¬ 
antee, covere d his ret reat before his opponents on the Presidium. 
More important, the willingness to make this additional concession 
doubtless helped persuade the Russians that the American govern¬ 
ment was truly bent on peace (and accounts for the indulgent treat¬ 
ment the Kennedys later received in Soviet accounts of the crisis). 
Perhaps there may be a place for secret diplomacy, at least when 
( nuclear war is involved and when no vita l int erests of a nation or ally 
are bartered away. 

As the world knows, on that golden Sunday morning, the day after 
Robert Kennedy and Dobrynin had their chat about the Turkish 
missiles, Khrushchev announced his nuclear retreat from Cuba. In 
Havana, Castro — who had not been consulted — cursed, kicked the 
wall in a rage a nd broke a mirror. 113 “The possibility that the Soviet 
Union w ould withdraw [the missiles] /* he said later, “was an alter¬ 
native that had never entered oiir jninds.” 114 Having begun his 
misbegotten adventure by lying to Kennedy, Khrushchev ended by 

lying to Castro. 115 *' 5 

In Washington most of us felt a sense of limitless relief. Not all 
the Chiefs, however: “Admiral [George] Anderson’s reaction to the 
news,” Robert Kennedy noted, “was, ‘We_haye_been_had.’ General 
LeMay said, ‘Why don’r w- - * and ma.V a strike on Monday 
anyway.”’ “The military are mad/**the President told me the next 
morning. “They_wanted to do this. It’s lucky for us that we have _ 
\ McNamara over there.” 110 “The first advice I’m going to give my 
successor,” he said two weeks later, “is to watch the generals and to 
avoid feeling that just because they were military men their opinions 
on military matters were worth a damn.” 117 Still, for the moment, 
even the original hawk, Dean Acheson, was confounded. On October 
29, he congratulated Kennedy on his “leadership, firmness and judg¬ 
ment,” adding that the denouement “amply shows the wisdom of the 
course you chose — and stuck to.”* 

Contrary to the latter-day supposition, the President did not think 

I * A month later he wrote again, praising Kennedy’s policy as “wisely conceived and 
j vigorously executed” (Dean Acheson to JFK, October 29 and November 30, 1962, JFK 
* Papers). 
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the resolution would help him in the election. It was too bad, he said 
to me, that this had happened in the midst of the campaign. The 
Republicans would now feel compelled to denounce the settlement. ? 
They will say, he said, “that we had a chance to get rid of Castro_and, 

instead of doing so, ended up by guaranteeing him .” 118 

On Sunday he had said to his brother that this was the night he 
should go to the theater, like Lincoln. Robert Kennedy. 

I said if he was going to the theater, I would go too, having^itpessed- 
the inability of [Vice President] Johnson , to jnake any contribution, ot 
any'kind' during all the conversations. Frequently, after the Xm ^ <-*>> Y~ 

\vere~fihlshedrhe would circulate and whine and complain about our ,r 

being weak but he never made ... any suggestions or recommenda- tu &=£. 
dons. On Saturday night he started to move around saying.he heard ^ 
that the people felt we were backing down. When 1 asked mm for^ ^ 
specifics he had none.* 

"He was against our.polic/on Cuba,” Robert Kennedy said the next 
year. "... I never quite knew what he was for but he was against 

it.... He was shaking his head, mad ." 119 „ 

“The 10 or 12 people who had participated in all these discussions, , 
Robert Kennedy wrote that November, “were bright and energetic 
people. We had perhaps amongst the most able in the country and 
if any one of halL^do.zemofthem were President the world would 
have been very likely plunged in a catastrophic wai. 
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Loose ends remained. Castro in his rage refused to permit UN 
verification of the missile removal. He also refused to jyield the IL- 
28 bombers. These, unlike the missiles, could be reasonably claimed 
as Cuban property. Khrushchev sent Mikoyan to Havana. Castio ; 
kept him waiting so long that Adlai Stevenson said it might be nec¬ 
essary to send James Donovan down to get him out. 121 Llewellyn/ 
Thompson advised Kennedy to insist on the 1L-28s; Khrushchev, 
having swallowed a camel, would not strain at a gnat. 122 Wondeung 
at times,” Sorensen said, “whether his stand was necessary,” the Pres¬ 
ident insisted. 123 

Castro was obdurate. Stevenson and McCloy, conducting the ne¬ 
gotiations in New York, were prepared to drop UN inspection, give 

* RFK, memorandum, November 15, 
in 1965: “[Johnson] was displeased with 
the feeling that we were being too we; 
discussed it afterwards and the President 
some of his congressional friends” (RYV 
24, also 38, JFK Oral History Program). 


1962, RFK Papers. Robert Kennedy told me 
what we were doing. . . . He said that he had j 
ik . . . and that we should be stronger. We 1 
knew it was because he was talking to perhaps | 
L, in interview by author, February 27, 1965* 
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' the Russians time to deal with the Cubans over the bombers, make 
the no-invasion pledge anyway and lift the quarantine. Robert Ken¬ 
nedy, as usual, thought Stevensonexcessively weak. His own plat¬ 
form was I 39_inspection, no pledge. He was, however, prepared to 
lilt the quarantine at once if the Russians would withdraw the bomb¬ 
ers in thirty days. Thompson supported an offer along these lines, 

I deeming it important that "Khrushchev have something to show to 
1 his colleagues in the Kremlin .” 124 

t ' The Attorney General carried this proposal to Dobrynin on an 
' evening when the Soviet ambassador was entertaining the Bolshoi 
Ballet. After the two men talked in private, Dobrynin introduced the 
President’s brother to the dancers. The prima ballerina, the enchant¬ 
ing Maya Plisetskaya, said, “You and I were born on the same day 
and same year.” “We gave each other a little kiss,” Kennedy wrote 
in his journal. “I asked her where she would be on November 20th 
and she said, ‘In Boston.’ I said I would send her a present.” Then 
he said a few words to the troupe, telling them that “I felt a little 
awkward speaking to them as I had trouble doing the two-step; that 
although I had read in the papers that there were some differences 
between their country and mine (to which they laughed) that all of 
us in both countries recognized excellence and that it was a great 
honor to have this group visit the United States.” 125 

But the Russians rejected his proposal. Three days after the Bol¬ 
shoi evening, Robert Kennedy held “the most unpleasant conversa¬ 
tion I have had with Dobrynin. It made it seem that perhaps I had 
seen him too frequently. I said this to the President the next day. 

I said I thought it was good that I could do this but certainly not in 
every day exchanges nor developing a familiarity which made state¬ 
ments by me at critical times less effective.” 128 Debate continued 
within the administration. “President relucta nt to se nd in low level 
flights,” Robert Kennedy noted (on the back of an envelope) regard- 
ing a meeting on Monday, November 19. “. . . How far can we push 
K[hru|hchev].” 127 That afternoon the Attorney GeneraTwarned 
Georgi Bolshak ov that low-level reconnaissance, wi th all its atten dant 
(dangers,T>would start again_ unless A the Russians promised to remove 
the bombers. He needed an answer, Kennedy said, before the Pres- • 
ident’s press conference the_next day. 128 

The next day — November 20 — was Robert Kennedy’s thirtv- 
sevwith^inhday. Dobrynin came to his office in the morning. 'Smil¬ 
ing broadly he said, “I have_a birthday present_for you,” and handed 
him a letter from Khrushchev agreeing to remove the IL-28S in thirty 
days. “Reading the letter I noticed a number of rather humorous 
re erences ; also “that the letter was rather disorganized. Dobrynin 
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said th ese lette rs were dictated by Khrushchev himself . . . walking 
around the room, never looking at the girl, . . . [who] just wrote as 
he talked.” That afternoon John Kennedy announced the agree¬ 
ment. Bolshakov was in the Attorney General’s office. ‘‘We had a 
drink together and listened to the President’s news conference. He 
pronounced it very good. I then had him sing ‘Happy Birthday’ in 
Russian to Maya Plisetskaya who was in Boston. I don’t know how 
he reported that back to the Kremlin.” 129 

This was Bolshakov’s farewell performance. The State Department 
had never liked his special relationship with the Attorney General; 
nor presumably had Dobrynin, who had by now established a special 
relationship of his own with the Attorney General. After Joseph 
Alsop exposed Bolshakov’s role in a column, the Krem lin decided 
that his us efuln e ss in W ashington was oygr and' recalled him. In 
March 1963, Robert Kennedy sent him a handwritten note in 
Moscow: 

There is still peace even though you have been gone from the XJnited 
States for more than two months. I would not have thought that 
possible. 

Anyway we all miss you. I hope you are telling all your Communist 
friends what nice people we are over here — and that they believe 
you. . . . Give my best wishes to my friend Maya. Why don’t you two 1 
jump into one of those brand new luxurious jet liners and fly over and i 
see us? She could dance, I could sing and you could make a speech. \ 
Best wishes from your friend, 

Robert F, Kennedy 130 
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Why had K hrushchev given up? ‘‘This is a mystery,” Castro said 
bitterly the next March. ‘‘Maybe historians will be able to clarify this 
twenty or thirty years hence. I don’t know.” 131 The assurances about 
the Cuban guarantee and the ^Turkish missiles undoubtedly helped 
Vc4 sweeten his retreat.* But the political concessions were face savers. 





* On October 30, U Thant told Castro in Havana that the United States had 
proposed a UN inspection team “composed of persons whose nationalities would be 
acceptable to the Cuban government. . . . The United States told me [U Thant con¬ 
tinued] that as soon as this system is set up they would make a public declaration, and 
if necessary in the Security Council, that they would relinquish any aggressive inten¬ 
tions against the Cuban government and would guarantee die territorial integrity of 
the nation. They asked me to tell you this.” As Maurice Halperin well says, this offer 
“might have appeared to anyone except Fidel, as a real turning point in revolutionary 
Cuba’s uncertain and extremely costly struggle for survival” (Maurice Haiperin, The 
Rise and Decline of Fidel Castro [Berkeley, 1972], 196). However, since Castro chose to 
r esist in spection to the end, the guarantee never went into formal effect. In his 
November 20 statement on the IL-28S, John Kennedy said only: “For our part, if all 
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said these letter s were dictated by Khrushchev himself . . . walking 
around the room, never looking at the girl, . . . [who] just wrote as 
ne talked. That afternoon John Kennedy announced the’agree¬ 
ment. Bolshakov was in the Attorney General’s office. “We had a ( 
drink together and listened to the President’s news conference. He 
pronounced it very good. I then had him sing ‘Happy Birthday’ in 
Russian to Maya Plisetskaya who was in Boston. I don’t know how 1 ' 

he reported that back to the Kremlin.” 129 1 ' 

This was Bolshakov s farewell performance. The State Department 
had never liked his special relationship with the Attorney General; 
nor presumably had Dobrynin, who had by now established a special 
relationship of his own with the Attorney General. After Joseph 
Alsop exposed Bolshakov’s role in a column, the_Kremlin decided 
that his us efulness in W ashington was over and recalled him. In RF**- 
March 19(53, Robert Kennedy sent him a handwritten note in 
Moscow; 

There is still peace even though you have been gone from the United 
States for more than two months. I would not have thought that 
possible. 

Anyway we all miss you. I hope you are telling all your Communist 
friends what nice people we are over here — and that they believe 
you.. . . Give my best wishes-to my friend Maya. Why don’t you two-' 
jump into one of those brand new luxurious jet liners and fly over and 
see us? She could dance. I could sing and you could make a speech. 

Best wishes from your friend, 

Robert F. Kennedy 130 
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the nation. They asked me to tell you this." As Maurice Halperin well says, this offer 
might have appeared to anyone except Fidel, as a real turning point in revolutionary 
Oubas uncertain and extremely costly struggle for survival" (Maurice Halperin, The 
Rise and Decline of Ftdel Castro [Berkeley, 1972], .96). However, since Castro chose to 
1 estst mspection to the end, the guarantee never went into formal effect In his 
November 20 statement on the IL-28S, John Kennedy said oniy: “For our part, if all 
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The real reason Khrushchev pulled out was his hopeless military 
situation. In his explanation to the Supreme Soviet in December 
1962, he emphasized that Cuba was to be attacked irj_two orjthree 
days. An American invasion of Cuba ^ould)have been a disaste r for 
Khrushchev personally and for the Soviet claim to world revolution¬ 
ary leadership — especially when Khrushchev’s own recklessness had 
handed America the pretext. What Communist state would trust 
Soviet^ promises thereafter? And,(ir)Kennedy were serious about 
invasion, Khrushchev could do j^othmg about it, short of nuclear war 
against a stronger nuclear power. He was not suicidal. “It would 
have been preposterous,” Khrushchev said later, “for us to unleash 
a war against the United States from Cuba. Cuba was 11,000 kilo¬ 
meters from the Soviet Union. Our sea and air communications were 
so precarious that an attack against the US was unthinkable.’” Lack¬ 
ing conventional superiority in the Caribbean, he could neither break 
the blockade nor protect Cuba against invasion. Larking strategic 
superiority^ Khrushchev gould^no^ safel^ retaliate el sewhere in the 
world. • • onhaczlY- LL' C 

“What would have happened,” Barton J. Bernstein later asked for 
the critics, “if Khrushchev . . . had refused to back down, and had 
chos en w ar instead of humiliation?” 132 But Khrushchev had never 
for ajmoment considered choosing war; and Kennedy was prepared 
to help himjescajpe humiliatipn. The missile crisis w as_a_n;iumph, 
per haps th eConl^) triuiuph, of flexible response. Had conventional 
strength remained at January 1961 levels, McNamara later informed 
Kennedy, “we would not have had enough forces to meet the mini¬ 
mum requirements stated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to_carOLOU-t a 
s uccessful in vasi on of_Cuba*. A . . even if we had put every available 
combat-ready unit not committed to an overseas theatre into the 
operation, leaving no reserve for other contingencies.” 133 When 
Kennedy mobilized, Khrushchev had no choice but to cash in his 
chips and get out of the game. Kennedy’s gernys lay in making sure 
he had_chjj^s_toj:ashj n. o ■ 

As for Kennedy, he had thought the odds on war, according to 
Sorensen, “between one out of three and even.” 134 McNamara, re¬ 
offensive weapons are removed from Cuba and kept out of the hemisphere in the 
future, under adequate_verification and safeguards, and, if. Cuba is not used for the 
export of aggressive Communist purposes, there will be peace in the Caribbean” {Public 
Papers . . . 1962 [Washington, 1963], 831). In practice, aerial reconnaissance took the 
j place of inspection, and the United States without formal commitment refrained from 
invasion (which it had never intended in any case). 

Khrushchev, Last Testament, 511. According to Herve Alphand, the French am¬ 
bassador to Washington, "De Gaulle said there was really no risk. B ecause he wasjure 
o f what th e Russian rea ctio n would be. It was a sure decision'' (interview in W, October 
28-November 4, 1977). 
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The i eal rea son Khrushchev pulled out w;is his hopeless military 
situation. In his explanation to the Supreme Soviet in December 
, 19^2, he emphasized that Cuba was to be attacked in two or three 
- days. An American invasion of Cuba ffioufiL have been a disaster Tor 1 
Khrushchev personally and for the Soviet claim to world revolution- , 
ary leadership — especially when Khrushchev’s own recklessness had ■ 
handed America the pretext. What Communist state would trust 
^ Soviet., promises thereafter? And,(Jf)Kennedy were serious about 
Njf invasion, Khrushchev could doj^pthiiig about it, short of nuclear war 
■against a stronger nuclear power. He was not suicidal. “It would 
have been preposterous,” Khrushchev said later, “for us to unleash 
a war against the United States from Cuba. Cuba was 11,000 kilo¬ 
meters from the Soviet Union. Our sea and air communications were 
so precarious that an attack against the US was unthinkable.’” Lack¬ 
ing conventional superiority in the Caribbean, he could neither break 
the blockade nor protect Cuba against invasion. Lacking strategic 
superiority,.Khrushchev could no( retaliate elsewhere in the 

world. . ■ on'jaczlv - At, .-,j—^ At c • * 

VVhat would have happened,” Barton J. Bernstein later asked for 
the critics, “if Khrushchev . . . had refused to back down, and had 
cho sen w ar instead of humiliation?” 132 But Khrushchev had never 
for a momen t considere d cho osing war; and Kennedy was prepare d 
-to h elp him esca p e humilia tion. The missile crisis was a trium ph, 
pe rhaps the(onf >>) triumph, of flexible response. Had conventional 
strength remained at January 1961 levels, McNamara later informed 
Kennedy, we would not have had enough forces to meet the mini¬ 
mum requirements stated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff t o carry ou la 
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combat-ready unit not committed to an overseas theatre into the 
operation, leaving no reserve for other contingencies.” 133 When 
Kennedy mobilized, Khrushchev had no^jchoice but to cash in his 
chips and get out of the game. Kennedy’s gernys lay in making sure 
he bad_chipsjo_cash jn. o f 

/ As for Kennedy, he had thought the odds on war, according to 
I Sorensen, ‘‘between one out of three and even.” 134 McNamara, re- 
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offensive weapons are removed from Cuba and kept out of the hemisphere in the 
future, under adequate.verification and safeguards, and.if.Cuba is not used for the 
export of aggressive Communist purposes, there will be peace in the Caribbean” (Public 
Papers 1962 [Washington, 1963], 831). In practice, aerial reconnaissance took the 
| place of inspection, and the United States without formal commitment refrained from 
j invasion (which it had never intended in any case). 

II u * K ' lrush ^ ev ; 9 “* Tes ' am ”i'- 5 11 • According to Herve Alphand, the French am- 
// b * ss ‘ lclor t0 Washington, "De Gaulle said there was really no risk. Because he was sure 
| ^jyhatjhe Russian reaction would be. It was a sui e decision" (interview in W, October 
28-i\ovember 4, 1977). 
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calling the magnificent sunset over the Potomac on Saturday evening, 
October 27, said laterJie had wondered how many more sunsets he 
was destined .to.sec. 1 ** 5 Did these highly intelligent men really believe 
we were on the edge of catastrophe? Recalling one’s own tumult of 
emotion, and subtracting a certain relish in crisis not unknown on 
the New Frontier (n ot m uch shared, however, by the rather prudent 
Kennedy_s or by the analytical McNamara), I w ould say: one lob e of 
the brain had to recognize the ghastly possibil ity; another found_ it 
q uite i ncon ceivable. The President “believed from the start/’ his 
brother said, “that the SovietCchamnian) was a r ationa l, intelligent 
man who, if given sufficient time and shown our determination, 
would alter his position.” 136 The two men had taken each other’s 
measure in Vienna. A year’s secret correspondence had enlarged 
each one’s sense of the other. Kennedy’s grim odds were based on 
fear, not of Khrushchev’s intention, bu t of h uman error,_of some¬ 
thing going terribly wrong down the line. This is why he took such 
care to maintain tight control over A merican reactions . A. 

In retrospect, I am bound to say that the risk of wai*in October 
1962 seems to me to h^e^oen^ejKagg^rated — pardonably at the 
time and~Tess pardonably in hi storical rec a pitulation. Still Khru- 
fshchev, no less than Kennedy,fm ight have bee n betr ayecDdown the 
line — and perhaps he was more at the mercy of his. military than 
Kennedy was of the Pentagon. 1 ' Even with the justified^assumption 
of reciprocal rationality a t errible risk remained. Robert Kennedy 
had hoped to include in Thirteen Days a discussion of the ultimate 
ethical question: “What, if any, circumstance or justification gives 
. . . any government the moral right to bring its people and possibly 
all people under the shadow of nuclear destruction?” 137 How many 
statesmen would raise such a question? How many philosophers 
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Had the Americans, as Soviet theology supposed, been looking for 
an excuse to smash Castro or, for that matter, the Soviet Union, they 
could hardly have found a better one than the Soviet attempt to 
make Cuba a nuclear outpost. Kennedy’s restraint now persuaded 
Khrushchev of the point the Soviet leader had rejected in Vienna 
— that neither side dare tamper carelessly with the explosive inter¬ 
national equilibrium. The Kremlin f ell sile nt about/BerlixL and for 

Khrushchev told Norman Cousins in 1963, "When I asked the military advisers if 
they could assure me that holding fast would not result.in the death of fiyejiundred 
million human beings, they looked at me as though I was owl o£ my mind or, what was 
worseXa traitor? The bjggest.tragedy*.as they.saw it, was. not-thatour country might 
be devas tated and ever ything lost, but that the Chinese or :iie Albanians would accuse 
iso! appeasement or weakness” (Cousins, ‘The Cuban Missile Crisis: An Anniversary,” 
Saturday Review. October 15, 1/977)^ 
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Had the Americans, as Soviet theology supposed, been looking for 
an excuse to smash Castro or, for that matter, the Soviet Union, they 
could hardly have found a better one than the Soviet attempt to 
make Cuba a nuclear outpost. Kennedy’s restraint now persuaded 
Khrushchev of the point the Soviet leader had rejected in Vienna 
— that neither side dare tamper carelessly with the explosive intei- 
national equilibrium. The Kremlin f ell silent abou uBexlim and for 




* Khrushchev told Norman Cousins in 1963, “When I asked the military advisers if 
they could assure me that holding fast would not result.in.the death of five_hundied 
million human beings, they looked at me as though I was out of my_mind or, what was 
worse Oi iraiioy? The biggest^tragedy, as they, saw jt,_was_noL that our country might 
be devastateHand everything lost, but that the Chinese or the. Albanians would accuse 
us of appeasement or weakness” (Cousins, 1 he Cuban Missile Crisis. An Anniversaiy, 
Saturday Review. October 15, 1,977^ 
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some years thereafter showed a certain respect for existing world 
frontiers. O n the ot her hand, the Russians, determined never to be 
caught again in a position of gross nuclear inferiority, stepped up 
their production of missiles. Within a decade they came close to 
parity with the United States. Khrushchev meanwhile disappeared 
from the scene, in part a cas ualty o lLCuba. In dismissing him in 
October 1964, the Presidium spoke harshly of his “harebrained 
scheming, hasty conclusions, rash decisions and actions based on 
wishful thinking.” 138 His downfall moderated the Cold War of move¬ 
ment. It also ended the de-Stalinization campaign, the loosening in 
the joints of a despotic society, the gusts of fresh air that this rollick¬ 
ing, erratic, passionate, indelibly human, curiously attractive figure 
brought to the nation he loved so much. 

Once Khrushchev accepted the Vienna principle, it was possible to 
move toward detente. If nuclear missiles had re main ed in Cuba, 
there would have been no American University speech, no test ban 


treaty, no ‘hot line’ between the White House and the Kremlin, no 
relief from the intolerable pressures of the Cold War. After Cuba, 
relief was not only thought to be possible but felt to be imperative. 
During the crisis, talking with Ormsby-Gore, his friend of so many 
years, the President had suddenly burst out: ‘ \ou_know,jt_really is 
an intol erable state of affairs when n ations can t hrea t en e ach other 
with nuclear weapo ns. Th is is just so totally irrational.. A-world in 
which there are larg e quantities of nuclear weapons is an impossible 
world to handle. We realty must tryto get on with disarmament if 
we get through this crisis . . . because this is just too much. * 139 This 
was Khrushchev’s feeling too, the theme of his impassioned letter; 
and the crisis deepened both their urgencies. “If thou gazeftoo long ) 
into the abyss,” said Nietzsche, “the abyss will^gaze into thee.” ? 

r>/ Try 


XI 

The record demands the revision of the conventional portraits of 
Kennedy during the crisis: both the popular view, at the time, of the 
unflinching leader fearlessly„.staring down the Russians until they 
blinked; and the later left-wing view of a man driven by psychic and 
political compulsions to demand unconditional surrender at whatever 
risk to mankind. 1 * 10 Far from rejecting diplomacy in favor of con¬ 
frontation, Kennedy in fact took the diplomatic path after arranging 
the military setting that would mak- effective. 

The hard-liners thought him fatally soft. Dean Acheson in another 
I year: “So long as we had the thumbscrew on Khrushchev, we should 
have given it another turn every day. We were tooeager to make an 
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agreement with the Russians.” 141 Richard Nixon inevitably thought 
that Kennedy’s doves had ‘‘enabled the United States to^gull^defeat 
outof the jaws..of victory.” 142 Or Daniel Patrick Moynihan in 1977: / 

“The Cuban Missile Crisis was actually a defeat. . . . When anybody ^ 
puts missiles into a situation like that, he should expect to have a lot ) 
of trouble with the United States, and real trouble — and all that 
happened was the agreement: ‘O.K., you can have your man down ^ 
there permanently.’” 143 

The revisionists, on the other hand, portrayed Kennedy as reckless 
and irresponsible. This was not the view ol those in the best position 
to judge — neither of Khrushchev nor, in the end, of Castr o him¬ 
self. In a time of “serious confrontation,” Khrushchev said, “. . . one 
must have an intelligent, sober-minded counterpart with whom to 
deal. ... I believe [Kennedy] was a man who understood the situa¬ 
tion correctly and who genuin ely did not want war. . . . Kennedy was 
also so meone we c ould, trust. . . . He showed great flexibility and, 
togethe r, dvfe avoided disaster . . . . He didn’t let himself become 
frightened, nor did he become reckless. . . . He showed real wisdom 
and statesmanship.” 144 In 1967 Castro told Herbert Matthews that 
he thought Kennedy had “acted as he did partly to save Khrushchev, yu> 
out of fear that any successor would be tougher.” 145 And in 1975 
Castro told George McGovern: “I would have taken a harder line 
than Khrushchev. I was.furious^when he compromised. But Khru¬ 
shchev wasCpilder and wiser^ I realize in retrospect that he reached ;j 
the pr oper settleme nt with Kennedy. IJ[ my position had prevailed, | 
t here might have been a t errible war . I was wrong.” 146 *| 

In all this, Robert Kennedy was the indispensable partner. Without 
him, John Kennedy would have found it far more difficult to over¬ 
come the demand for military action. Even Senator Fulbright, in 
Kennedy’s meeting with congressional leaders before his television 
speech, had advocated the invasion of Cuba as a “wiser course” than 
the quarantine.* It was Robert Kennedy who oversaw the Executive 
Committee, stopped.the air-strike madness in its tracks, wrote the^ 
reply to the Khrushchev letter, conducted the secret negotiations > ^ ^ 
with Dobrynin. “Throughout the entire period of the crisis,” Mc-^ 


* Fulbrights point was that a quarantine, by involving a direct c onfr ontation with 
Soviet ships, would be more likely to provoke a nuclear war than an invasion that 
would pit Americans aga inst Cubans. He evidently forgo t\about the. 22 ,00 0 Russian 
so ldier s,in Cuba. He said later, “We had not gone through the days of considering 
various alternatives, advantages and disadvantages. . . . Had I been able to formulate 
my views on the basis of facts since made public rather than on a guess as to the nature 
of the situation, I might have made a different recommendation” (Congressional Record, 
December 10, 1973, S22289; see also interview with R. W. Howe and Sarah Trott, 
Saturday Review, January 11, 1975). 
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Namara said in 1968, “a period of the most intense strain I have ever 
operated under, he remained calm and cool, firm but restrained, 
never nettled and never rattled.” 147 “For this happy outcome to such 
long and agonizing negotiations,” Adlai Stevenson wrote him, “I 
think you are entitled to our gratitude.” 148 Khrushchev, recalling 
the discussions during the crisis, said the Americans “had, on the 
whole, been openmand candid with us, especially Robert Ken¬ 
nedy.” 149 “Looking back on it,” said Harold Macmillan, “the way 
that Bobby and his brother played this hand was absolutely mas¬ 
terly. . . . What they did that week convinced me that they were both 
great men.” 150 

John Kennedy himself, in the crudest hour of the crisis, on the 
black Saturday before the golden Sunday, said fervently, “Thank 
God for Bobby.” 151 As for Robert Kennedy, he sent a letter, “in that 
strange, little cramped handwriting,” to Robert Lovett thanking him 
for his counsel and especially for a quotation Lovett had produced 
during the ordeal. 

The quotation was: “Good judgment is usually the result of expe¬ 
rience. And experience is frequently the result of bad judgment.” 152 
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brought up I ndochin a. “We haven’t enough-time to talk about Viet¬ 
nam,’’ said Kennedy, “but I’d like to talk to you about Cuba.” 

He had thought about few subjects, Kennedy said, with greater 
care. “There is no country in the world . . . where economiccoloni- 
zation, humiliation and e xplo itation were worse than in Cuba, in part 
owing to my country’s policies during the Batista regime. I believe 
that we created, built and manuf actured the Castro movement out 
ofwhole cloth and without realizing it.” He assured Daniel “that I 
have understood the Cubans. I approved the proclamation which 
Fidel Castro made in the Sierra Maestra. ... I will go even further: 
to some extent it is as though Batista was the incarnation of a number 
of sins on the part of the United States. Now we”shall have to pay 
for those sins. In the matte r of the Batista regime, I am in agreement 
with the first Cu ivolutionaries. That is perfectly clear.” 

Unfortunately, Kennedy continued, it had ceased to be a purely 
Cuban problem. It had become a Soviet problem. Castro had be¬ 
trayed his promises of the Sierra Maestra and “has agr eed to be a 
Soviet agent in Latin America.” In so doing, he had brought the 
world to the verge of nuclear war. The Russians understood this; 
“I don’t know whether [Castro] realizes this, or even if he cares about 
it.” Kennedy rose; the interview was over. Daniel detained him for 
two quick questions. Did the American President see an incompati¬ 
bility between American liberalism and socialist collectivism? Ken¬ 
nedy said, “We get along very well with Tito and Sekou Toure.” 
What about the economic blockade of Cuba? “The continuation of 
the blockade,” Kennedy said, “depends on the continuation of sub¬ 
versive^ activities.” Then: “Come and see me on your return from 
Cuba. Castro’s reactions interest me.” 82 

Daniel went on to Havana. On November 5, Bundy told Attwood 
that the President was more interested than the State Department in 
exploring the Cuban overtures. A State Department memorandum 
of November 7 certainly took a much harder line than the White 
House. “Before the United States could enter into even minimum 
relations with any Cuban Government,” the Department opined, Ha¬ 
vana would not only have to end political, economic and military 
dependency on “the Sino-Soviet bloc’” 01 and cease its subversion 
within the hemisphere, but would have to “renounce Marxism-Len¬ 
inism as its ideology, remove Communists from positions of influ¬ 
ence, provide compensation for expropriated properties and restore 
private enterprise in manufacturing, mining, oil and distribution. 83 
This insistence on repealing most of the revolution was not part of 

* It seems incredible, but the troubles between Moscow and Peking had evidently 
not come to the notice of the State Department, at least not of the American Republics 
Division. 
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the outcome of the attempt to disrupt Venezuela’s December presi¬ 
dential election. This was the month when Castro, with great fanfare, 
was staging his Week of Solidarity with the Venezuelan revolution. 
Finally Daniel booked passage to Mexico City for November 20. At 
ten o’clock on the evening of the nineteenth, Castro, accompanied 
by Vallejo, unexpectedly came to his hotel room. 

They talked till four in the morning. Daniel described his conver¬ 
sation with Kennedy. Castro listened, Daniel thought, with “devour¬ 
ing and passionate interest,” stroking his beard, tugging on his par¬ 
atrooper’s beret, “making me the target of a thousand malicious 
sparks cast by his deep-sunk lively eyes.” He made Daniel repeat 
three times Kenned y’s indictment of Batista] three times also Ken¬ 
nedy’s remark that C astro himself, in(oefianc g)of the sup erpowers, 
had almo st b rought the world to nuclear"war. Khrushchev, Castro 
, recalled, had called Kennedy “a capitalist with whom one could 
talk.” Daniel felt that Castro saw Kennedy as a n “inti mate enemy.” 

“I believe Kennedy is sincere,” Castro finally said. “I also believe 
that today the expression of this sincerity could have political signif¬ 
icance. ... He inherited a difficult situation. ... I also think he is a 
realist.” But, instead of addressing himself to the particularities of 
negotiation, Castro rambled on about the iniquities of American 
policy. He blandly denied to Daniel the Cuban revolutionary role in 
Latin America of which he had bragged earlier that month to Herbert 
Matthews. He refused to discuss Cuban relations with Russia; “I find 
this indecent.” As for relations with Washington, “We have forgotten 
the United States. We feel neither hatred nor resentment anymore, 
we simply don’t think about the US.” Still he could not understand 
.why Washington would not accept Cuba as it was. “Why am I not 
■Tito or Sekou Toure?” 

He continued to ramble. Someday, he thought, there would ap¬ 
pear in the United States a man capable of understanding the explo¬ 
sive reality of Latin America. “Kennedy could still be this man,” he 
mused. “He still has the possibility of being, in the eyes of history, 
the greatest President of the United States, the leader who may at 
last understand that there can be coexistence between capitalists and 
socialists. . . . He would then be an even greater President than Lin¬ 
coln. . . . Personally, I consider him responsible forjeverything, but 
I will say this: he has come to understand many things over the past 
few months; and then too, in the last analysis, I’m convinced that 
a nyone e lse would be worse. . . . You can tell him that I’m willing to 
declare Goldwater my friend if that will guarantee Kennedy’s re- 
election! ” 

Castro was in no hurry about negotiation. He supposed he had all 
the time in the world. He made no comment on Kennedy’s Miami 
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responsibility for autocratic governments simply because they are anti- 
Communist — a course which can eventually lead many people to believe 
! that the foreign communist autocracy which they don’t know is pref- 
1 erable to the local autocracy which they do know. . . . 

The prospects now are for a sjiorter war. 104 

Kennedy disagreed. “Just before his death,” according to Henry 
Brandon, “he gave Mike Forrestal, in private conversation^odds of 
a hundred-to-o ne that the U.S. could not win. But he also knew that 
he could not get out of Vietnam before the elections in November, 
1964, without inviting his own political eclipse.” 105 Hestill_supposed 
he had plenty of time for maneuver. He told Forrestal, “I want to 
start a complete and very profound revdevv of how we gotjnto this 
^ country, what we thought we were doing and what we now think we 
can do. ... I even want to think about whet her or notwe.shouId be 
there.” 106 Wayne Morse, one of the few senatorial critics of the 
involvement, saw him in mid-November. Kennedy said, “Wayne, 1 
want you to know you’re absolutely right in your criticism of my 
Vietnam policy. Keep this in mind. I’m in the midst of an intensive 
study which substantiates your position on Vietnam.” 107 “The facts i 
that he envisaged a troop withdrawal and that he spoke often of the 
necessity of endi ng American participation in the war le st it be come 
a swamp into which the United States sinks more and more,” said 
Pierre Salinger, “prove, in my judgment, that he was on the right 
track at the time of his death.” 108 

Of course he should have asked the searching questions l ong b e- 
fore. He should have realized the cumulative momentum of the 
policy of small concessions. When Kennedy became President, there 
were 685 American military advisers in Vietnam. In October 1963 
there were 16,732. This was a formidable escalation. Still, Kennedy 
sent PXany^fevy^x. troops to Vietnam than Khrushchev sent to Cuba 
in 1962 or Johnson to the Dominican Republic in 1965.* The total 
number of American soldiers killed in Vietnam as a result of hostile 
action from the beginning of 1961 to the end of 1963 was only 73 1011 
— 73 too many, but still inconsiderable compared to the tragedy'to 
come. The process was hardlyjrreversible. Troops, once sent, could 
-be withdrawn, as they were in Cuba and the Dominican Republic, as 
Kennedy already planned^ to^do in Vietnam. 

Kennedy hadjproved his manhoodjn the.Solomon Islands and did 
not_have_to prove it again. He was a prudent executive, not inclined 
to heavy investments in lost causes. His whole Presidency was marked 
precisely by his capacity to refuse escalation — a s in L aos, th e Bay of 
Pigs, the BerlmJWall, the m is sile c risis. “Having discussed military 

* And indeed only 2000 more than Eisenhower sent to Lebanon in 1958. 
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affairs with him often and in detail for fifteen years,” wrote General 
Gavin, 7 ^J cno w was t otally opjgosedjo th e introduction of combat 
tr oops in Southe ast Asia .” 110 After Dallas, Ho Chi Minh said 
thoughtfully to Maneli that Kennedy would perhaps have contributed 
to an early end of the war; ‘‘his death creates new problems.” 111 
Kennedy’s failure lay in the hopelessly divided legacy he left on 
November 22, 1963. 
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operable, under effective United Nations arrangements. [N' 0 v. 
that, instead of arguing with Mr. K. over whether his missl^ 
and planes were intended to be offensive, he insisted on ac:' ^ 
against those “capable of offensive use.”] 

As I read your letter, the key elements of your proposals_ 

which seem generally acceptable as I understand them—are as 
follows: 

1 . You would agree to remove these weapons systems frcra 
Cuba under appropriate United Nations observation 
supervision; and undertake, with suitable safeguards, to hai* 
the further introduction of such weapons systems into Cuba. 

2 . We, on our part, would agree—upon the establishment 
of adequate arrangements through the United Nations to 
ensure the carrying out and continuation of these commit¬ 
ments—(a) to remove promptly the quarantine measures new 
in effect and (b) to give assurances against an invasion ef 
Cuba. [Note that, unlike the action to be undertaken by 
Khrushchev, ours was conditional upon UN arrangements.] 

. . . the first ingredient, let me emphasize ... is the ces¬ 
sation of work on missile sites in Cuba and measures to 
render such weapons inoperable, under effective international 
guarantees. The continuation of this threat, or a prolonging 
of this discussion concerning Cuba by linking these problems 
to the broader questions of European and world security, 
would surely lead to an intensification of the Cuban crisis 
and a grave risk to the peace of the world. 

At the private request of the President, a copy of the letter 
was delivered to the Soviet Ambassador by Robert Kennedy 
with a strong verbal message: The point of escalation wajjJ 
hand; the United States (could) proceed toward peace 
armament, or, as the Attorney General later described 
(c ou! 3 )take “strong and overwhelming retaliatory, action * 
unless [the President] received immediateTnotice that the 
siles would be withdrawn.” That message was conveyed 
.Moscow. ' ? ^ 

Meanwhile the Executive Committee was somewhat he^-- - 
discussing plans for the next step. Twenty-four Air ^ 
Reserve troop carrier squadrons were called up. Specie , 
sages to NATO, De Gaulle and Adenauer outlined the 
stage we had reached. The POL blockade, air-strike > 

sion advocates differed over what to do when. An .v- 

was observed, might turn out differently than planner ^ ^ 
o verground rockets (FROGs ) spotted_L ?’* 
Soviet armored division now in C e al read y^ * ^ 

v with nuclear warheads. In front of the White H oUse * 


lJ,. 


No! (CtC) 


/ /v 
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jin a thousand pickets mustered, some pleading for peace, 
cfl&e for war, one^simply calling JFK a traitor. 

[ The President (V/ ouTcPn ot , in my judgment , have moved im¬ 
me diately to either an_ai r strike o iLan-invasion; but the pres- 
S-eTfor sucS a move o n the followin g Tuesday were rapidly 
i gd irresistibly growing, strongly supported by a minority in 
-fgroup arid increasingly necessitated by a deterioration in 
• e situation. T he downing o f our pl ane c ould not be ignored. 
'Neither could the approaching ship, or the continuing work on 
.ie missile sites, or the So viet SAMs . V/e stayed in session all 
;>y Saturday, and finally, shortly after 8 p.m., noting rising 
tempers and irritability, the President recessed the meeting for 
: one-hour dinner break. Pressure arid fatigue, he later noted 1 
privately, might have broken the group’s steady demeanor in I 
mother twenty-four or forty-eight hours. At dinner in the 1 
White House staff “mess,” the Vice President, Treasury Sec¬ 
tary Dillon and I talked of entirely different subjects. The 
-eting at 9 p.m. was shorter, cooler and quieter; and with 
% . ■? knowledge that our meeting the next morning at 10 a.m. 

| rid be decisive—one way or the other—we adjourned for 
■uS night. 

SUCCESS 

?on awakening Sunday morning, October 28 , I turned on 

- ne.vs on my bedside radio, as I had each morning during 
' : week. In the course of the 9 a.m. newscast a special bul- 
•-Q came in from Moscow. It was a new letter from Khru- ‘ 
-nev his fifth smee Tuesday, sent publicly in the interest of 

• n K . e ™ ec !Z’ s terms were being accepted. The missiles were 
C** withdrawn. Inspection would be permitted. The con- 
j^tatianwas over. _ 

' I reached Bundy at the White 

- n!; 11 W - a f HrH5a T G ’ st called the President, who took 
v a 7 s WI * h tremendous satisfaction” and asked to see the ‘ 

;_-ge on his way to Mass. Our meeting was postponed from 
t a.m. It was a beautiful Sunday morning in Washing- * 

ever y way. - . 

Pclh- de ! P n feeUngS ° f reIief and exhfl aration, we gathered in ■ 
'u u Roo . m at eleven > our thirteenth consecutive day of 
foi a ]i t . a . orat ^ on - Just as missiles are incomparably faster 
' G f T P rec ^ cessor s, so^hi^worid-wide crisis had ended 
all jts_£redecei^^ 

-t ng was boisterous. “What is Castro saying now?" 
someone. Robert McNamara saicrTr^tecTTiseF^Sy 
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